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a landscape or a state of mind, he never shuts his eyes to
what is ugly in it or what is drab. Indeed, if it were divested
of any of its significant qualities, however ugly or drab, the
subject would have no interest for him; it would not
stimulate his creative powers. To convey the spirit of it
as it is, is his sole aim.

On the other hand, the essence which Hardy divines in
his subject is not one that would be apparent to an ordinary
mind. For the second distinguishing quality about his
imagination is that it is poetic. This is such an ambiguous
word that you must forgive me if I pause for a moment to
explain what I mean by it.

The word poetry is nowadays used habitually in two
different senses; it can just mean verse form, as when we
say, "I hear Mr. So-and-so writes poetry/* But it is also
used to denote a certain type of imaginative inspiration, as
when we say, "Mr. So-and-so is full of poetic feeling."
That is the sense in which I am employing it about Hardy.
Now, since this inspiration very frequently expresses itself
in verse form, the two have sometimes come to be considered
as necessarily connected; and when people find them
separate from one another they think there is something l
wrong. Matthew Arnold meant that there was something
wrong in Pope's work when he said he was a classic of our
prose. In the same way, people have criticised De Quincey
on the ground that although he wrote in prose he was really
a poet. Now, of course, this is all nonsense. No subject
matter is bound to one form. The fact that most novelists
write in prose, and that many lovers choose to express their
raptures in verse, does not mean that it is impossible to
write a good novel in verse or to make a moving declaration
of love in prose. All that matters is that they should be
successful.

When I say that Hardy's, imagination is poetic, therefore,
I nfean that it is of a type that more often chooses verse as